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The Wicnen Juror Map 


Women now serve on the jury in twenty States of the Union as follows: Arkansas, Califor- 

nia, Delaware, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 

Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington and 

Wisconsin. In Utah women are eligible, but exempt, and are not called for service. The 

white States are those in which women enjoy the right of jury service; the black States are 
those in which women are denied this right. 
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England’s Only Woman Governor 


RINCESS Beatrice, daughter of the 


. late Queen Victoria, is governor of 


the Isle of Wight—England’s only woman — 


governor. | 


Woman Appointed to Important Post 


NNA Tillinghast has recéntly been 

appointed United States Commis- 
sioner of Immigration for the Port of 
Boston. This is the first time a woman 
has been appointed to such a high posi- 
tion in the immigration service. Mrs. Til- 
linghast was nominated by President 
Coolidge in January. She was an organ- 
izer of Republican women’s clubs in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Equal Rights for Boys 


ECAUSE West Point cadets have 


been embarrassed at not being able 
to offer cigarettes to the young women 
whom they escorted to dances, the ban 
on cigarettes for students of the United 
States Military Academy has been lifted. 
This fact was revealed in the hearings on 


the appropriations bill for the War De- 


partment in this session of Congress. 
Women on the Stock Exchange 
EGOTIATIONS for the purchase by 
a woman of a seat on the New York 
Stock Excange have progressed so far 
that the Committee on Admissions may be 


called upon soon to decide whether the 


tradition of an exclusively male member- 
ship shall be violated. 

While it has been known in stock 
market circles that a deal looking to the 
proposal of a woman for membership was 
under way, it was said at the Exchange 
that no formal notification of any such 
transaction had been received, and, so far 
as representatives of the institution could 
recall, no such proposal had ever been 
made. It was pointed out, however, that 
any plan for the purchase of a seat by a 
woman might never come ‘before the Ex- 
change until the time for action as to 
her eligibility. 

A study of the constitution of the Ex- 
change discloses no legal bar to the ad- 
mission of a woman. The qualifications 
are mainly responsibility, character and 
citizenship. The matter of sex apparently 
was not thought of in the framing of the 
general regulations relating to member- 
ship. 

Many women now hold partnerships in 
Stock Exchange firms. Some are rated as 
among the best brokers in Wall Street. 
All the commission houses have women 
customers, some notabily successful in 
their market operations. 


Feminist Notes 


It Must Have Been Brilliant 


DEBATE occurred in London on 
January 27 which must have been 
entertaining as well as_ illuminating. 
G. K. Chesterton and Lady Rhondda ar- 


gued, under the auspices of Time and 


Tide, the question, “The Menace of the 
Leisured Woman.” Lady Rhondda, lead- 
er of the Six Point Group of Feminists 
in England, and member of the Inter- 
national Advisory Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, is doubtless England’s 
most outstanding business woman. 


The New Year's Verbotens 


HE writer of “In the Tideway” in 

Lady Rhondda’s Time and Tide, 
sketches new prohibitions against women 
rather cleverly as follows: 

The New Year air rings with cries, 
from East and West, of “Thou shall not!” 
mainly, though not entirely, directed 


against women. 


There is, to begin with, our own new 
Lead Paint Act which forbids the em- 
ployment of any more women in that in- 
dustry after November next. 

There is the Kentucky Board of Edu- 
cation which has decreed that the skirts 
of its women teachers must be no higher 


than eleven inches from the ground, and 
that their sleeves must cover their elbows. 


There is the Turkish Ministry of In- 
struction which is instituting compulsory 
courses in child-welfare, hygiene, and so- 
ciology for the women who were recently 
made compulsorily veil-less. 

There is the Young German Order with 
its ukase against short hair for women, 


| followed ‘by its prompt expulsion of one 


of its members who had had the temerity 
to have her hair shingled. 


_ Then there is always Mussolini to curb 
our longing for Italian skies with the 


thought that enjoyment of them might 
easily be confined to a glimpse of blue 
through prison bars. His New Year gift 
to his followers is the “Libreria del Lit- 
torio” founded “to unite the nation’s cul- 
tural activities, giving them a Fascist 
inspiration.” 

One wonders whether Mussolini’s very 
latest regulation will give the Italian 


women “a Fascist inspiration.” Under 


it, women are to be excluded from instruc- 
tion in philosophy, literature and history 
—for reasons so queer that we feel Mus- 
solini himself must have been excluded 
from instruction in logic. They are to be 
excluded because they lack enthusiasm 
for philosophy, they cannot write, and so 
far as history is concerned, they are sub- 
ject to bias. Italy becomes, indeed, “curi- 
ouser and curiouser !” | 


Equal Rights 


Women in New Jersey Legislature 2 

INE women answered the roll call — 
LN of the 151st New Jersey Legislature 
when it opened its session in January. 
Catherine Finn and May McCarty are 
beginning their fourth terms. 


Women at Work in Turkey 


MOSLEM woman, Alle Zade Hihva 
Hanoum, has enrolled in the ranks 
of the militia in the district of Keuktchai. 
Constantinople cannot yet boast of a 
militiawoman but nevertheless has reg- 
istered five women as chauffeurs. 
The number of women doctors practic- 
ing in Turkey has been increased to five. 


Girl Babies Not Wanted — 


HE Swiss Federal Council recently 

started out to give a 100-franc bonus 
to every family whose tenth child was a 
boy. Immediately there came a storm 
of protest from the parents of families 
whose tenth baby happened to be a girl. 
The Council had to withdraw the bounty 
when it discovered that 2,800 families al- 
ready have nine children. | 


Woman a Trust Officer 


; ENRIETTE FUCHS is said to be the 


first woman trust officer in a New 
York bank. She has recently been elected 
assistant cashier and trust officer of the 
Hamilton National Bank. Miss Fuchs | 
was the first employe of the bank when 
it was opened five years ago. At that time 
she was secretary to Edmond D. Fisher, 
who organized the bank for the New York 
Hamilton Corporation. 
Miss Fuchs has been a law secretary for 
fifteen years. She was the first woman 
secretary to a Supreme Court Justice, 
having ‘been secretary to the late Justice 
A. L. Squiers. She has spent two nights 
a week studying with the American In- 


_ stitute of Banking since she joined the — 


Hamilton National. As trust officer, Miss 


Fuchs acts as administratrix of estates. 


Women Working for Education 

PPROXIMATELY three hundred 

and eighty young women enrolled in 
the University of Texas are earning all 
or part of their expenses while going to 
school, according to Lula May Bewley, 
assistant dean of women. Of this number, 
about two hundred and five are earning 
all their expenses. 

Positions, or jobs, as some of them must 
be called, which these girls hold range 
from keeping babies while the parents go 
to the movies to doing secretarial work 
either on the campus or down town. In 
between come a multitude of tasks, either 
as steady, part-time positions, or as odd 
jobs. | 
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All 


Women Success 


EN are born jurors. Women in 
M some States have achieved the 


right to be jurors, but the women 
of Ohio have had jury service thrust upon 
them. “Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Jury”: This short phrase, with which 
the court in Ohio now addresses the jury, 
marks a new era—the era of active par- 
ticipation of women in government. For 
being a juror is being an official. Jury 
service is the actual performance of a 


governmental office, an office open to all 


citizens, but none the less highly impor- 
tant. Women have served on the jury in 
Ohio ever since the election of November, 
1920. From every class they have come 
into my jury box, young women, old wom- 
en, self-supporting women, home women, 
rich women and poor women. They come 
readily, eager to play their part in ad- 
ministering justice. 

People said that the women would evade 
jury service, but at present they seem even 
more eager to fulfill jury duty than the 
men. It was also said that it would be 
difficult to handle the women in the court, 
but no especial difficulty has arisen. 


We have provided a rest room for the 


women in each of our court houses. 
Women bailiffs, or — as the 


By Florence E. Allen, 


Formerly Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio 


Pennsylvania law has it, have been ap- 
pointed to preside over the women while 
passing from one case to another, or while 


_ waiting a call for a case. 


In first degree murder cases where the 
jurors are very often locked up over night, 
we, of course, give the women separate 
quarters from the men in the hotel rooms. 
Otherwise no especial alteration has been 
made in court life with the advent of the 
woman juror. 

These small changes are more than com- 
pensated for, in my opinion, by the results 
secured. Women on juries double our 
chances of getting good juries. Educated 
women have more leisure, unless they have 
young children, than business men, and 


_ therefore we find them less apt to evade 
jury duty than men of the same class. 
That means in calling women to serve as" 


jurors that new sources of intelligence 
are opened up, and intelligence is surely 
needed on a jury. That this is so in fact 
is demonstrated in Ohio. The women on 
the jury follow the evidence well and are 


unusually conscientious in their verdict. 
“They will never play cards or throw dice 
to decide their vote,” is the general opin- 
ion based upon their years of service. 
The women are not particularly senti- 
mental. In a first degree murder case 
tried in my room the women voted with 
the men in imposing the death penalty. 
Neither are they heartless. They have in 
a number of cases recommended mercy. 
They are much like men in their usual 
reactions to evidence, but they are marked 
by a notable desire for law enforcement. 
For my part, I believe that in the future 
we shall owe much to the woman juror 
because of her respect for law and her 
conscientious demand that society be pro- 
tected, and the rules of civilized conduct 
upheld. For my own part I believe that ~ 
the participation of women in the courts 
alone, not only as attorneys, prosecutors 
and judges, but as jury women, has im- 
measurably raised the tone of the admin- 
istration of justice. This is particularly 
marked in the criminal courts, and in my 
opinion if no other results had come out 
of the enfranchisement of women but that 
of their participation in the work of the 
courts, the extending of the vote to us 


would be amply justified. 


Justice Served Women Jurors 


Sa before the bar, even 

before I was elevated to the bench, 

I found women jurors most capa- 
ble, most considerate, fair and accurate 
in the weighing of the testimony in the 
causes before them. 

This experience has covered both the 
cases when our women were summoned 
as jurors in civil causes and in criminal 
causes. In the latter cases they were 
eminently satisfactory to the majority of 
the members of our bar, by reason of their 
fairness in cases, where at that time we 
' thought that their emotions might rule 
them rather than the evidence. In this, 
the writer, as well as a number of my col- 
leagues at the bar, were pleasantly disap- 
pointed, and we found that the women 


jurors were not hysterical, emotional, nor 


persuaded by anything other than the evi- 
dence in the cases and the law as given 
to them by the trial judge. In the former 
class of cases, to wit, civil cases, the 
writer found the women jurors most at- 
tentive to the testimony in the causes be- 
fore them, seeming to catch the points 
involved clearly and quickly, and their 
judgment in such cases met with the en- 
tire satisfaction of a majority of our bar. 

Since being elevated to the bench I 
have found our women jurors to be in the 
same category as enumerated in my views 
above as a practitioner, except, however, 


By Judge John E. Walsh 
of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


that I have from my present position a 
better opportunity to weigh their qualifi- 
cations than when I was practicing be- 
fore the bar. From my present point of 
view, that of a Judge, I am even more im- 
pressed with the high qualifications of the 
women jurors who have appeared on the 
various panels before me, both in the civil 
and criminal divisions of our court. 

After each panel, at the conclusion of 
their two weeks’ service, it has become my 
practice to discuss with them their work 
before me, and in that manner I have been 
enabled to better weigh their means of ar- 
riving at their decisions; this point of 
view I had not had the opportunity to 
catch while I was a practitioner. 

Having been put in a different position 


to discuss the matters after their term of 


service, I feel that I am not over enthusi- 
astic in saying that the women are fully 
as competent as the men on our panels, 
and if there is any distinction as to quali- 
fications, the distinction is in favor of the 
women jurors. It would require too long 
an article to give specific instances of the 
result of my investigations, but the con- 
clusions would be as above stated. 

On the question of asking to be relieved 


from jury service, I find that except where 


_ they have a family of small children, or 
by reason of advanced age, or illness, they 
are unable to serve, they invariably insist 
upon serving, and in many cases where 


they were not able to serve the entire term 


they have been good enough to serve a por- 
tion of a term, and then ask to be excused 
on very proper grounds. In advancing 
their reasons for desiring to be excused 
from jury service I have found the women 
more frank and truthful than some of the 
men who seek to evade their obligations 
to serve their State in that capacity. 

In summing up, I would say that wom- 


en jurors are very, very capable, and en- 


tirely satisfactory jurors, both in the 
criminal and civil branches, and I have 
found them less inclined to give way to 
impulses or emotions, if you prefer to call 
it such, than many of our male jurors, 
and this condition stands out most promi- 
nently in the criminal cases which involve 
the morals or chasity of a woman child 
under the age of consent in our State, 
whereas in such cases I have found men 
to be moved by sentiment and resentment 
rather than the facts and the law in the 
case. | 

In short, I might say, if the Nineteenth 
Amendment does nothing other than give | 
to the court the aid of the women jurors, 
it will justify its continued existence as a 
part of the Constitution. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Benen Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by Representative D. R. ANTHONY. 


4 The Test of Experience 


N THIS issue of Equat Rieuts we place before our readers a certain 
- amount of testimony regarding the experience of some of the States that — 
have already recognized the right of women to act as jurors. Already, as 
the map on our front page shows, women serve on the jury in twenty States 
of the Union, and possibly the best evidence of their success as jurors may be 
found in the fact that no State that has accepted them as jurors has ever 
subsequently deprived women of this right. In other words, the experiment 
when tried has been universally successful. _ 


In our files we have the written opinions of many distinguished men and 
women who live in the woman juror States endorsing whole-heartedly the 
institution of the mixed jury. Lack of space presents the publication of most 
of these opinions, but excerpts from some of them will perhaps suffice to show 
the principal reason why the mixed jury once instituted is never abandoned. 


OBERT MARX, Judge of the Superior Court, Cincinnati, says: “The best 
type of men frequently cannot leave their work or business without great | 
sacrifice in order to serve for any continuous period upon a jury. However, 
women of equal intelligence and ability have more time to serve without 


such sacrifice.” 


Oscar M. Fritz, Circuit Court Judge, Milwaukee, says: “Our practice and 
experience have demonstrated that the objections that were formerly urged 
in relation to having women participate in jury service were rather theoretical 
and imaginary. Thus far women generally seem to be more appreciative of 
the seriousness and importance of close attention, and the exercise of an 
impartial and intelligent judgment in the administration of justice, than was 
at times true of juries composed entirely of men.” | 

William A. Cant, Judge of the District Court, Duluth, Minn., says: 
“Women jurors have served with marked satisfaction to the court in every 
way. They have been public-spirited to an entirely satisfactory degree in their 
response to the call for such service.” 


Martha A. Ijams of the California Civic League of Women Voters says: 


“The leading judges of the State, including those on the Supreme Bench, have 


publicly expressed themselves in favor of women jurors, declaring them more 
conscientious and more attentive to duty than men.” | | | 


Byres S J. BRANN, Mayor of Lewiston, Maine, says: “Can frankly state that 

from my personal experience and that of others in this county, the women 
jurors, so far selected, have proven to be well equipped with good and sound 
judgment and they have been favorably commented upon by prominent lawyers 
and laymen and also by our local press.” © 


Judge Maurice Bernon of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “You can sum it all up 
by saying that women bring to the jury box in the trial of any cause a strict 
and stern sense of duty, which results in a conscientious consideration of all 
the facts presented. Innocent people placed on trial for crime need have no 


fear of women jurors, but they are certainly a terror to people whose guilt is 
proven by the evidence.” 


Deputy Attorney Samuel De Witt Pepper of Michigan says: “It is gen- 
erally conceded that the service of women as jurors is satisfactory. Asa 
rule a higher type of jurors is obtained from women than from men.” 


J. Willis Martin, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, First Judicial 
District of Pennsylvania, says: “In my judgment women are as capable as 
men for jury duty and are not swayed by their emotions to any greater extent 
than men. Their services in criminal cases are satisfactory.” 


Attorney-General Ben J. Gibson of Iowa says: “The record of women 
jurors in this State has been excellent. In criminal cases the judges of the 
district courts inform me that women ordinarily arrive at a more correct 
verdict than men.” 


ROM these brief statements it appears that the principal argument that 
experience presents in behalf of the woman juror is that the presence of 
women on juries furthers the ends of justice. This in itself should be suffi- 
cient to persuade any right-minded commonwealth of the immediate impor- 
tance of extending jury service to women, especially in view of the fact that 
the evidence offered is not sectional, but comes from States as widely separated’ 
as Maine, California, Michigan and Louisiana. | 
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Industrial Survey Commission Hears Testimony 


HEN, at the January 12th hear- 

ing on the proposed 48-hour law 

for women in industry, before the 

New York State Industrial Survey Com- 
mission, it was announced that a prelimi- 
nary report on the result of a recent inves- 
tigation conducted by the Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. 8S. Department of Labor, might 
be offered in evidence in support of a 48- 
hour law for women, the New York State 
Branch of the Woman’s Party decided 
that it would be highly desirable to place 
upon the record the position of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau with regard to the public 
consideration of both sides of the ques- 
tion of special labor laws for women, 
which, more than any other, is agitating 
the minds of wage-earning women today. 
The chairman of the New York Branch 
made a statement to the commission to 
the effect: that the investigation, the re- 
sults of which were to be presented, could 
not be an impartial one, since the chief 
of the Women’s Bureau, who is personally 
in favor of special labor laws for women, 
had refused the demands of the three 
members of the Woman’s Party, who had 
been appointed to serve on the Advisory 
Committee in connection with the inves- 
tigation, for open hearings, so that wage- 


earning women both for and against spe- 


cial labor laws for women, could be heard, 
even after the Woman’s Party had se- 
cured an opinion from a person in author- 
ity to the effect that there was no law 
‘nor ruling to prevent the Bureau from 
holding open hearings; that the Woman’s 
Party, after such refusal, brought pres- 
sure from members of Congress on the 
bureau to compel it to hold open hear- 
ings, and when the pressure became too 
great, the three members of the Advisory 
Committee committed to special labor 
laws for women resigned, no more meet- 
ings were held, and the investigation pro- 
ceeded along the lines usually followed 
by the bureau, a method entirely unsat- 
isfactory to wageearning women who 
oppose special restrictive legislation for 
women. | 

A telegram was immediately sent to 
Miss Mary Anderson, chief of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, by the proponents of special 
labor laws for women, and before the hear- 
ing was concluded, a reply was received, 
saying that she would appear in person 
before the commission the following week. 

While everything in the universe moves 
according to immutable law, neverthe- 
less one had hardly dared hope that the 
chief of the Women’s Bureau could be 
tempted to come out in the open, before 
a State Industrial Survey Commission, 
appointed by the last New York Legis- 
lature, to defend a long-continued policy 
of the Bureau against allowing wage-earn- 
Ing women who ask for industrial equal- 
ity to present their side of the question 


By Jane Norman Smith 


at the conferences held by the bureau or 


holding hearings in connection with the 
bureau’s investigation of the effects of 
special labor laws for women. 

It is true that most of the local 
branches of the Woman’s Party have re- 
fused to co-operate with the bureau by 
giving information to bureau investiga- 


JUDGE WILBURT E. HURLBURT 
of the Third Judicial Circuit 


of Wisconsin says: | 


*“Women have rendered excellent 
service as jurors. They are quick, 
alert, conscientious and painstaking 
in their work; seem to get a thorough 
and accurate understanding of the 
evidence and instructions from the 
court and apply them accurately to 
the case under consideration. Their 
presence in court and in the jury | 
room seems to have a most whole- 
some and uplifting effect.” 


tors who have called upon them. Testi- 
mony furnished at an open hearing is 
given in the presence of many people and 


forms a part of the record. Information. 


given to an investigator who is in favor 


of so-called “protective” laws for women, 


may or may not go into the record, and 
may go in a form chosen by the investiga- 
tor, and not at all in accordance with the 
statement as originally made. That kind 
of an investigation, therefore, is entirely 
unsatisfactory to women who believe in 
an impartial hearing on the question. 
The following is not a verbatim report 


- of Miss Anderson’s testimony before the 


commission, but is taken from notes of 
that part of it which would be of interest 
to readers of Equal Rights. 


Miss Anderson, after taking the oath, 


said that she has been chief of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, for eight years; that the func- 
tion of the bureau is two-fold and is 
stipulated in the act creating the bureau; 
that it has authority to formulate stand- 
ards and policies for the employment of 


women and to make suggestions, but has. 


no authority to enforce them; that it is 
to study and investigate conditions under 
which women work and publish such in- 
formation for the public as well as organi- 
zations; that the bureau has been study- 
ing since 1919 whether women have been 
handicapped by special labor laws; that 
at the industrial conference last January, 
the bureau was asked to further investi- 
gate the question of whether or not spe- 
cial legislation for women only is injuri- 
ous to women; that Miss Winslow, who 


has had charge of the investigation, will 
present a brief of findings so far as the 
bureau has gone. | 

A statement was then made by Miss 
Anderson regarding the investigation. 
She explained that one committee was 
formed as an Advisory Committee, to ad- 


‘vise as to the scope of the investigation, 


and the other a committee of technical ex- 
perts. They had hoped that the Woman’s 
Party would have a contribution to make, 
but there was an obvious lack of interest 
on the part of the Woman’s Party in a 
scientific investigation. They demanded 
open hearings. (The Woman’s Party rep- 
resentative had stated that her organiza- 
tion had offered much data and many con- 
structive suggestions while a member of 
the Advisory Committee, but the only re- 
sponse from the other members of the 
committee was that the investigation 
should proceed along the lines familiar 
to the welfare worker). The Woman’s 
Party, she said, used its membership on 
the Advisory Commitee to bring political 
pressure on the bureau. Four meetings 
were held, and then a notice of a meeting 
was sent out, and a telegram was received 
from Miss Mabel Leslie, secretary of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, to the 
effect that her organization would no 
longer stay on the committee with the 
Woman’s Party, whereupon the represen- 
tatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the women’s organizations in 
favor of special labor laws for women also 
resigned, and no more meetings were held. 

Q. Mr. Truman, New York Senator: 
How were you appointed? 

A. By the President of the United 
States and confirmed by the Senate. We 
have a staff of 44 people, special investi- 
gators, to gather data in field and factory 
—to co-operate with employers, and as- 
semble material collected and make re- 
ports. They are all Civil Service em- 
ployes from Civil Service lists. The 
Woman’s Bureau asked the Woman’s 
Party to appoint three members, and they 
appointed, I think, Miss Paul, Miss 
Younger and Miss Stevens. The Advisory 
Committee was for the purpose of getting 
their advice as to how the investigation 
should proceed. It is not easy to get 
facts. There are so many factors entering 
into it; the investigator has to be very 
understanding. The Advisory Committee 
was to suggest what States we would 
take and how the investigation should be 
conducted. 

Q. Mr. Truman. The plans would be 


formulated by the members of Advisory 


Committee, would they not? If all of 
the Woman’s Party members were off the 
committee the investigation would be 
tinged by the views of those remaining on? 
A. The investigation could have been 
done without the Advisory Committee. 
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Q. Mr. Truman: Would not conclu- 
sions have been drawn from conclusions 
of the investigators? 

A. No, you can get information from 
employers, workers, etc. Public hearings 
such as you are conducting here are 
gathering facts which give us informa- 
tion, and such hearings would be the 
gathering of unscientific facts. It is a 
question whether working women could 
appear before such a hearing,,or whether 
would appear. 

Q. Mr. Truman: What is your objec- 
tion to public hearings? 

A. The Woman’s Party started out 
with the idea that we were not to have 
public hearings. 

Q. Have you had any? 

A. Not as yet. We have to be guided 
by the practice of the Department of La- 
bor in holding them. I am not sure of 
the advisability*of having open hearings. 
We are not equipped. We can not have 
testimony taken under oath. Then there 
is the question of appropriations, and dif- 
ficulty of holding public hearings. 

Q. James W. Gerard, ex-Ambassador 
to Germany, who represents the public 
on Survey Commission: What need is 
there for appropriations to have women 
come to Washington to testify? 

A. It would be difficult for women to 
pay their way. 
~Q. You pay agents and go yourselves. 
Could not money be used to have some go? 
You have money appropriated for an 
investigation. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the difference between 
hearings and an investigation? 

A. It was not until last July that 
there was a ruling that some money could 
be used in attending meetings. | 

Q. Doesn’t it seem fair to have both 
sides heard from? 

A. We have asked for information 
from the National Woman’s Party while 
on Advisory Committee, and nothing was 
received except in one or two cases from 
local members. The Woman’s Party had 
no official opinion that the bureau could 
have hearings. 

Q. Mr. Truman: The investigators 
were sent out. Could they have called a 
hearing in some of these States and heard 
both sides? 

A. I have said all the time, there is 
no objection to hearings. The opinion re- 
ceived by the National Woman’ s Party 
was not official. 

Q. Would it have been more expen- 
sive to have gone to Loft’s or some of the 
factories here to get working women? 

A. We have asked the Woman’s Party 
for names of working women, but in only 
one or two cases were they given. At no 
time have they been excluded from giving 
their side. It has not been heard in a 
public hall. 
 Q. Is that your conclusion as to why 


the Woman’s Party did not co-operate? © 


A. Not entirely. 

Q. Upon what do you base it? 

A. That is one of the reasons, no 
doubt. I have no idea just exactly what 
their reasons are. 

Q. ‘The other members of the Advisory 
Committee were in favor of a 48-hour 
week ? 

A. Yes, three for and three against. 

Q. So after the Woman’s Party with- 
drew, it left all members in favor of the 
48-hour law? 

Q. Mr. Koveleski, iene the 
American Federation of Labor on the 
Commission: Are not some of the women 


afraid to come to public meetings? 


A. That method has never been used 
in the Department of Labor, so we have 
no information. We have never called a 
meeting. We visit women in their own 


homes, and sometimes employers allow us 


to go into factories. 

Q. Mr. Hart, representative of manu- 
facturers on the commission: How many 
of your investigators are at work on data 
upon which you base your report on the 
48-hour law? 

A. There were 10, all women, who 
worked in Massachusetts, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Iowa, and parts of New 
York to get information. Indiana has no 
law. All of these women have been in 
the bureau since the bureau was inaugu- 
rated. All of them are specially qualified 
under Civil Service as industrial inves- 
tigators. Two have been industrial work- 
ers in factories. Others have been work- 
ing as investigators in various States. 

Q. Is the Woman’s Bureau officially 
in favor of the 48-hour week as a result 
of the investigation? 

A. Yes. 3 

Q. You think that that length of work- 
ing week is applicable to all States? 

A. I have no opinion. It is for the 
States to decide for themselves. We act 
only in an advisory capacity. 

Q. Had any of these women taken a 
position for or against the 48-hour law 
before making the investigation? 

A. I do not know. Their object is to 
get facts. 

Q. They knew the position of the bu- 

A. I suppose they did. 

Q. How did they get facts? 

A. We formulate schedules from which 
they get facts, through personal visits to 


employers, factories and workers, and 


through personal interviews. Those facts 


are brought to the bureau and to the 


Statistical Department and are analyzed 
by writers of our reports. 

Q. Do you favor the 48-hour week as 
a temporary measure only, or as a perma- 
nent proposition? 

A. As an official of the Government, I 
ought not to say I favor anything. It is 
up to the States. We have taken a stand 


Equal Rights 


that a 48-hour week is the best ‘Baca 
of working hours. — 

Q. There is no hesitation on the part 
of the Woman’s Bureau in letting its atti- 
tude be known? 

A. No. 

Q. You feel that women should be 
permanently prejudiced against by limit- — 
ing their hours of work by law? 

A. There is a difference. of opinion on 
prejudice. | 

Q. Isn’t a woman penalized if she 
works less hours than a man by law? 

A. I think you ought to hear our 
memorandum which reports our investi- 
gation. 

Q. Mr. Truman: Your bureau, you 
say, favors a 48-hour week? 

A. Yes, that has been our standard 
since the beginning of the war. It was 
the standard adopted by the War Labor 
Policies Board during the war. The 
Woman’s Bureau is a part of the Labor 
Department. | 

Q. Mr. Truman: Investigators knew 
that the Woman’s Bureau is in favor of 
a 48-hour week when making the investi- 
gation? 

A. Yes, if they looked it up. 

Q. If the bureau is for a mandatory 
48-hour law, is it on the ground that it 
effects the health of women, or on what 
basis? 

A. The basis of both health and secial 
environment. 

Q. The business of ‘the bureau is to 
promote health of women? And they feel 
that longer hours affect their health? 

A. Yes, our standards, however, are 
merely suggestions. 

Q. In your opinion, should there be a 


straight 48-hour week? 


A. I have no opinion. It is a matter 
for the States themselves. We favor a 
48-hour week because of health, social 
conditions, opportunities for improve- 
ment, and home conditions of women. 

Q. Do you favor that they work five 
days a week and on some days more than 
eight hours? 


A. I think so. Two days’ rest make 
up for longer hours. | 
Q. Mr. Gerard: Should such a law 


apply only to women under twenty-five? 

A. All women ought to be protected 
by law. 

Q. Mr. Sayer: Your standards are 
addressed as a proper standard for indus- 
try to adopt voluntarily as well as legis- 
latively ? 

A. Yes. The physical structure of 
women, as potential mothers, etc., all has 
to be taken into consideration. | 

Q. Mr. Hackenburg: In other words, 


the standards we are living under belong 
to a man-made world? A woman who has 
different physical structure must adapt 
herself to man-made standards? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Koveleski: 
worked in industry? 


You have actually 
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February 5, 1927 


A. I was a stitcher in a shoe factory 
for eighteen years, doing piece work. I 
am talking from experience as a factory 
worker. I worked 10 hours per day, nine 
hours per day, and in the latter part, 
eight and one-half hours per day. 

Q. Was your health affected by it? 

A. Yes, I think it was, materially so. 

Q. Mr. Gerard: Have you made any 
recommendation about hours in North 
Carolina? 

A. No. Practically in all Southern 
States a child of fourteen can go to work. 


Last year Georgia and other States 
remedied their laws. I am responsible for 
this report. : 

Miss Winslow, who had directed the in- 
vestigation, made a very able and fair 
report of the findings of the investigators, 
in favor, of course, of a 48-hour law for 
women. She was asked by a member of 
the commission how long she had been 
interested in the subject, and she replied, 
“For 12 years.” She was then asked how 
long she had believed in a 48-hour law 
for women, and said, “I have always be- 


the Kitchen Ultimate 


year 1927 ‘begins with a state 

| ment made by a distinguished wom- 
an who might well have been speak- 

ing “on the other side”’—in 1907. Gina 
Lombroso Ferrero, the daughter of Lom- 
broso (the eminent criminologist), and 
herself the author of “The Soul of Wom- 
an,” says in a recent magazine article 


that Feminism is destructive to women’s 


happiness. 

She insists that Feminism and eman- 
cipation can never in themselves give 
woman her true happiness, because their 
tendency is to lead her away from home 
cooking, in which she finds her most com- 
plete self-expression. These movements, 
she says, in their inclination to make 
woman copy man tend instead to destroy 
all chance of her happiness by arousing 
man’s antagonism and by causing him to 
‘lose his respect for women. 

It will be astounding to women to hear 
that their ultimate object in life—their 
own source of happiness—is to cook the 
meals of the world. We had been think- 
ing lately that women were holding a 
more interesting place in the world’s 
work — even when, as “average mothers 
and wives,” part of that work (not the 
most attractive part!) was to prepare the 
meals for the average family. 7 

Not so long ago some one announced, 
by way of the press, that the cause of 
divorce was the utter distaste of the mod- 
ern woman for cooking. It was stated 
that women’s weakness in the matter of 


buying ready-prepared food was the real 


reason for the breakdown of the modern 
family, the speaker declaring that when 


women did the cooking, ibaking and roast- 


ing they had neither time nor desire for 
the “newest freedom.” 


A study made of the children in a 


selected number of schools by a writer 
who analyzed his findings for another 
magazine article disclosed the fact that 
there wasn’t an intelligent female more 
than 10 who meant to devote herself to 
cooking once she left the classroom and 
embarked on her career. 

Employment agencies complain that 
the demand for cooks far exceeds any 
hope of being met by the supply—because 


By Eleanor Morton 
(Reprinted from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger of January 4, 1927.) 


girls don’t want to do the cooking any 
more, even for pay, in other people’s 
families. They will go out as upper 
maids, as nurses, and so on, but few, 
indeed, are willing to become cooks. 
Domestic relations courts state that 


one of the frequent causes of family rup- 


ture is the disinclination of the wife (this 
is, it must be confessed, though, usually 


the “very young wife”) to do the cooking. 


She wants her husband to “take her out” 
fon meals. 
Altogether, here in this country, any- 


how, the women show rather plainly that 
though they may do the cooking, they 
don’t think it is an ultimate bliss. They 


don’t feel that they are gaining a great 
goal. They do the cooking for the same 
reason that their husbands do their family 
jobs; because it has to be done. Their 
husbands earn a weekly salary to keep the 
house going and do whatever work they 
happen to have to earn it. 

And the wives do the family cleaning 
and the family sewing—and the family 
cooking and dishwashing, too—because 
the family has to have all these things 
done and there is no one else to do it. 
But none of them deludes herself into 
thinking that there isn’t something else 
she could—and would—enjoy better hav- 
ing to do. 

In her novel, “The Homemaker,” Doro- 
thy Canfield presented at the time of its 
publication a very advanced point of view, 
and a solution that was hardly acceptable 


at the moment even to her admirers. The. 


“homemaker,” Evangeline, is an able, bus- 
tling healthy woman married to a dream- 
er, an incompetent man and a bane to her 
soul. A serious accident puts him in a 
wheelchair for life, and Evangeline goes 
forth, takes a job in which he had failed 
and makes a huge success of it. 

Her husband, the invalid, remains home 
and takes over her work there. He takes 
charge of the children, does the cooking 
and keeps house. In short, they reverse 
the traditional places. She becomes the 
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lieved in a 48-hour bill.” She admitted 
that all of the investigators sent out were 
in favor of shorter hours for women (pre- 
sumably by law). | 

An objection was made by a member 
of the commission that the investigation 
of the Women’s Bureau was biased and 
based wholly upon a preconceived theory, 
whereupon Mr. Hackenburg of the com- 
mission asked whether the Woman’s 
Party was not biased too. The commis- 
sioner replied, “Yes, but it has never been 
known to refuse to hear any side.” 


Bliss > 


bread-winner; he becomes the homemaker. 

Both are happy and effective in their 
new work. The children, cowed and 
scared iby their too energetic and discon- 
tented mother before, bloom and grow 
sweet and well in the gentle care of their 
poet-father, who directs them from his 
invalid’s chair. The home is neat, the 
food good. Evangeline herself, bitter and 
unhappy before, grows kind and large- 
minded and tolerant in the happiness of 
doing work she does well and likes, and 
that pays for the comforts of a nice home. 

Mrs. Canfield, writing some years, ago, 
found it necessary to make Evangeline a — 
woman who is rather too capable. She 
feared, one imagines, to have too much 
sympathy, given her. | 

But the “moral” of the story is new 
even today, apparently very new, indeed, 
in the light of Madame Lombroso Fer- 
rero’d statement just published. Can the 
work of the home be divided so that the 
woman, and not the man, earns the liv- 
ing, if she does that better, and can he be 
the “homemaker,” even the cook, if he 


' wants to do that? 


I am afraid that the most modern 
Feminist will shudder at that even today. 
It’s curious, but true, that, though we like 
a man to “prepare a meal” sometimes, we 
can’t think of him as the stay-at-home. 


He must be the traditional hunter; he 


must go forth and bring home the where- 
withal for the living of the family. He 
must do so, even if his wife helps by going 
forth herself, too. 

But that she shall not do so—that she 
shall stay home and “do the cooking”— 
is rather silly to say. . 

The other statement of Madame Fer- 
rero’s—concerning the antagonism of men 
to women competing with them in the new 
fields—is, of course, true. Men do resent 
women each time they enter a field that 
they have not entered before. They fight 
tooth and nail to “keep the women out.” 

And, once the women are in, they forget 
completely and blandly that there had 
been antagonism, that there had been op- 
position. They simply accept the condi- 
tion, as they accept, and as we all accept, 
every natural condition. 


It’s a long way—in 1927—from the 
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cookstove as the ideal and aim of women. 
And we are a long way—in 1927—from 
the need of and men 


because women have left the kitchen, 


when they want to do so, for any other 


work they wanted to do instead. 


ress Comment. 


to Wait on President 


N the anniversary of the birth of 
Susan B. Anthony, President Cool- 
idge will be asked by a deputation of mem- 
bers of the National Woman’s Party to 
give greater recognition to women through 
the appointment of more women to higher 
posts in the United States Government, 
and will likewise be asked to use his power 
to speed the consummation of that pur- 
pose to which Susan B. Anthony devoted 
her life—Equal Rights between men and 
- women in every aspect of life. | 

At 12.20 P. M. Tuesday, February 15, 
Miss Anthony’s birthday, President Cool- 
idge will receive a deputation of fifty 
members of the Woman’s Party, repre- 
senting the National Council, and all the 
professional, industrial, and business 
councils of the organization. 

Despite the pride of American women 
in their advancement and their achieve- 
ments, there has never been a woman 
Cabinet member in our Government, al- 
though at least one country has a woman 
member of its Cabinet;; there has never 
been a woman ambassador named by our 
Government, although at least one other 
country has sent a woman to represent it 
in the capacity, first of minister to one 
country, and then of ambassador to an- 
other. There have been two women 4as- 
sistant attorneys general of the United 
States, but not even an under secretary 
or assistant secretary of another depart- 
ment of the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. Several other countries have 
outstripped the United States in the elec- 
tion of women to the legislative branch of 
the Government, but as the legislative 
branch is elective, this will not be consid- 
ered at the interview with President Cool- 
idge. The judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment, however, is appointive, and in this 
branch no woman has ever received an ap- 
pointment, although there are several 
women eminently equipped to be Federal 
district judges or circuit judges. — 

The progress of women in the lower ap- 
pointive offices of the Government has 
been slow but certain. 


Activities at National Headquarters 


LINCOLN’S Birthday card party 
will be given by the District of Co- 
lumbia Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party at National Headquarters on the 
evening of Saturday, February 12. 


men and women have already taken 


Both 


tables, and prizes are being offered: Ruth 
Noyes Crocker is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the party, and the. 
committee is made up of Mrs. Emile Ber- 


liner, Mrs. Arthur Keith, Mabel Law, 
Grace Osgood, Lucy Cooper Shaw, Mrs. 


- Dwight Clark, Mrs. Sumner Perkins, 


Edith K. Courtenay, Anna Darby, Mrs. 
M. B. Berryhill, Jessie Dell, Mrs. Isaac 
Dixon, Mrs. Henry Lockwood, and Mary 
Macarty. 

‘ On Sunday, January 30, William P. 
Kent, an ardent advocate of Equal Rights 
and a former member of the United States 
consular service, addressed the informal 
Sunday afternoon tea which is | given 


every Sunday by the District of Columbia 


Branch. Jessie Dell, United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, introduced Mr. 
Kent, and Mrs. H. C. Easterday, presided 
at the tea table. 

Mr. Kent declared that nowhere had he 
ever found a group of persons “so deeply 


convicted of the righteousness of their 


cause and so passionately consecrated to 
its consummation” as the National Wom- 
an’s Party. He paid a tribute to Em- 
meline Pankhurst, whom he knew in her 
fight for suffrage in England. 


Miss Dell entertained at luncheon. at_ 


National Headquarters on Wednesday, 
January 26. Her guests were Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Kent, Mabel Vernon, Izetta Jewel 
Brown, Mrs. Frederic William Wile, and 
Jessie Nicholson. The dining room at 
National Headquarters is now available 
for special luncheons and dinners as well 


- as for dinner any evening. 


Rhode Island biavedlaces Jury Service Bill 


RS. SARA M. ALGEO, chairman of 
. the Rhode Island Branch of the 
Woman’s Party, reports that a bill to es- 
tablish the eligibility of women for jury 
service has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Robert G. McMeehan, Repub- 
lican, of East Providence. The bill to se- 
cure equal opportunities for women teach- 
ers with men teachers has been introduced 
by Senator Harry Sanderson. 

It is understood that the Republican 
women’s organizations and various other 
women’s groups in the State are support- 
ing the woman juror movement. For 
many months the newspapers have been 
carrying articles for and against giving 
women teachers equal pay with men. One 
of the newspapers recently published an 
entire summary of the Equal Rights legis- 
lation for teachers in this country the 
material being supplied by the Legal Re- 
search Department of the Woman’s Party. 


Total receipts December 7, 1912, to De- 


Eguat Rights 
Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer's Report | 


EDITH AINGE, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


ECEIPTS collected by. National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to No- 
vember 30, 1926, $1,376,730.98. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, November 30 to December. 9, 
1926: | 


Mrs. O. i P. Belmont, N. Y 
Per New Jersey Branch : 
(New Jersey Branch retaining one-half) 
Miss Leila Enders p 
Miss Paula Laddey 
Miss Mary Dean Powell, D. C 
Mrs. Ruth Li € 
Miss Dorethy Fox, D. 
Mrs. Max Levy, La 
Miss Lucy Branham, N. Y..... 
Miss Sue White, Tenn 
Mrs, Jennie W. Buck, Va.. 
Miss Josephine Drake, Ky.. Rieetciuesie 
Mrs. Alma Gaines Ramsay, 
District of Columbia Branch...... 
Miss Ruby Black, D. C 
Mrs. A. Fassig, D. 
Miss Mary Dean Powell, D.. aii 
Mrs. Ida Gordon Williams, 
Miss Alice Paul, N. J ‘ 
Per New York State Branch : 
(N. Y. State Branch retaining — 
Miss Marion A. Denton 
Mrs. Grace Kay Long 
Maryland Branch 15 
Per Colorado Branch : 
(Colorado Branch retaining one-half) 
Miss Anna C. Barker 
Mrs. Harry R. Stroupe. 
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Mrs. M. T. Sinton . ‘ 
Mrs. Carrie Gledhill.... 
Mrs. Margaret 
Mrs. B. M. B. Solly.... ‘ 5.00. 
Miss Mary BE. avers .50 
Miss May Howbert i. -50 
Mrs. Nellie Crissey .50 
Mrs. Helen W. Curtis... es 5.00 
Mrs. H. M. Dipp ‘ 50 
Miss Eva Osborne -50 
Miss Elisabeth -50 
Miss Cecile .50 
Mrs. Norma W Dod .50 
Mrs. Mary S. Howbert.......... 50 
Misg Theodosia Raines.... .50 
Mrs. Joseph .50 
Miss Katharine Lloyd Lindhardt............... -50 
Miss Elizabeth Ahearn, N. Y leases 10.00 
Colorado Branch 50.00 
Rent of rooms at Head 558.85 
oundation for legal work.......... 10,202.62 
ristmas sale 62,00 
Sale of literature aaed 2.00 
Sale of stationery 1.60 
Payment for radiogram ns 2.64 
Payment for laundry.......... .50 
Payment for oil ‘ 1.10 
Payment for carpentry work... 11.75 


Total receipts of National Headquarters..$11,5 
For Equal Rights Committee: — 
Dr. D. R. 800.00 


Total 30 to December 
9, 1926 .$11,869.62 


cember 9, 1926 $1,888,600.60 


CORRECTION. 


In the issue of Equa. Ricuts of November 138, 
1926, there appeared in the treasurer’s report a con- 
tribution amounting to ri to the credit of the 


Women’s Equal Opportunity League. = contribu- 
fee tote be credited to the B. M. T. Women’s 
Opportunity League. 2 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers 


LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 
Estrance on Balderston Street 


BALTIMORE 
Chickering 
Deepest and Richest Toned 
PIANO 
Bver Produced 
309 N. Charles St. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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